THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    THE    LOIRE
against him by Talbot.   The accusation was unjust, and
Sir John ultimately got his decoration back.
The victory of Patay was what Joan had predicted it
would be, the greatest that the Dauphin had yet gained;
in fact it was the first time that the French had destroyed
an English army in the field since the landing of Henry V.
The English never recovered completely from that defeat,
and thenceforth were largely content to remain on the
defensive in Normandy. The i8th of June 1429 was
almost as significant a date in the Hundred Years' War
as another i8th of June in another tremendous struggle
between the same antagonists nearly four hundred years
later.
When one thinks of the usual leisurely pace of warfare
in those days the campaign on the Loire is nothing less
than dazzling. In one week three fortified towns had
been captured, one assault successfully delivered, a major
battle fought and won. Those French veterans must
have felt very much like Napoleon's in Italy when they
grumbled that armies did not fight with their legs. The
results, physical and moral, were very similar.
There have been many to question Joan's part in the
management of the campaign, but it is rather difficult
to see on what grounds. The witnesses who took part
in it agree unanimously that she gave the orders and that
in case of consultation her judgment prevailed nearly
every time. But even granting that those warriors were
all in a conspiracy to belittle themselves, which of them
had shown, in the course of an experience lasting all or
most of fourteen years, the least aptitude for conceiving
and delivering such a series of lightning strokes? The
Bastard and his colleagues in Orleans, who had let an
inferior force coop them up for seven months? Richemont,